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different distances to form the planets, including the earth. This
theory, proving untenable, has been supplanted by one which, as
we shall see, uses gravitational action to explain the birth of the
planets in a way that agrees with their observed characteristics.
Gravitation Holds the Atmosphere
Gravitation does more than enable bodies to remain on the sur-
face of the earth. Twenty thousand times a day, more or less, we
breathe. Twenty thousand times a day, if we had to give thanks
for every breath, we should owe a vote to gravitation, which keeps
the most important of all our natural resources with us. Some
countries have no iron, some no coal, some no oil. Canada has
almost all the nickel. European countries use hydrogen, a dan-
gerously inflammable gas, to fill their dirigible airships; but we use
the safer gas, helium, because we have found it in quantities in
natural gas wells. Turning from countries to larger units, we
must recognize that air is one of the natural resources which a
heavenly body may, or may not, possess. Our neighbor the moon,
so like the earth in many respects, has no atmosphere.
We know this because our telescopes never show any twilight
on the moon. As additional proof we find its edge always per-
fectly sharp and clean-cut when silhouetted against the sun at the
time of a solar eclipse. We see also that its surface is always clear:
no clouds, no fog or haze to blur its landscape. And when the
moon passes between us and a star, occulting it, as we say, the star
disappears instantaneously, not gradually as it would if the moon
were pushing an atmosphere out as an advance guard between us
and the star before it got its solid body in the way. No telescope
is needed to make this interesting observation. The star disap-
pears with startling suddenness. The week following new moon